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FROM A&A 


GENTLEMAN in London, &c. 


S1R 

Received the Favour of yours, am much 
[| obliged to you for the many curious Ob- 

ſervations it contains, and muſt own your 
Conclufion filled me with melancholy Re- 
flections, where you aſk my Opinion, if your 
Retirement hath deprived you of your Un- 
derſtanding, if you are in your right Senſes or 
no, differing ſo widely as you do from the 
reſt of the World in your Sentiments of the 


late definitive: Treaty, as you perceive by the 


congratulatory Addreſſes of ſeveral Corporations, 
circulated-in the News Papers thro' the Na- 
tion. I am not ſo aukward, or maſter of ſo 
little Sagacity as on this Occaſion to make you | 
—— on the * Judg- 


1 ment, 


B 


* 
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[2] 
ment, and your juſt Preciſion in the moſt 
difficult Affairs, when by the undeniable Proofs, 
with which you ſupport your Sentiments, you 
demonſtrate that by the Queſtions you put, 
yon intend a Sneer only on the Folly, the 
Meanneſs and Servility of the Times. 


It is impoſſible, when one looks on theſs 
Addreſſes, to forbear laughing at their Ridicu- 
louſneſs. And as they all in general mean no- 
thing more than a Court Compliment, ſo the 
Cambridge Addreſs ſeems to me to have been 
preſented with much the beſt Grace, that 
learned Body having prevented the Publica- 
tion of the Treaty, and laviſhly praiſed it with- 
out having ſeen it, ſhewing nothing of that 
perverſe Diſpoſition, which induced the Mer- 
chants of Toledo (under Pretence of diſcharg- 
ing their Conſcience, which would not per- 
mit them to affirm a thing of which they 
had not the leaſt Knowledge) to demand a 
previous Sight of the Portrait of Dulcinea, be- 
fore they ſhould ſwear to her Beauty ; at the 
ſame time acknowledging themſelves ſo well 
affected to her as to be ready to beſtow on 
2 al the Encomiums in the World, tho' 
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16 
her Portrait ſhould repreſent her with one Eye 
aſquint, and the other dropping Sulphur and 
Vermilion. And Don Quixot's Obſervation 
confirms mine, with reſpe& to the Judgment, 
which that Univerſity ſhewed on that Occa- 


ſion; for, ſays he, when you have ſeen 
e Dulcinea, what Obligation will you lay on 
“ me by acknowledging a Truth evident in 
te itfelf? The Buſineſs is to believe it with- 
e out ſeeing, to ſwear to it, and maintain it 
te againſt all the World.” This is without 
Doubt the genteel way of doing things, and he 
knew well how to chooſe who propoſed _— 


for Flattery the graveſt of Divines. 


Without being carried away by the Self. ap- 
plauſes of the Miniſtry re-echo'd from what- 
ever part of the Country, without paying the 
leaſt Attention to thoſe things of Courſe, the 
flowery Orations of Town-Clerks, Recorders, 
Sc. Cc. &c. I entirely concur with you, hay- 


ing conſidered this Treaty in various Lights; 
91 In the firſt Place, 


Isi. Honourable ? 


B 2 
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In the next Place, is it as Advantageous as 
we had reaſon to expect? 


In the laſt Place, is it made on a laſting and 
folid Foundation ? | 


| Theſe (if I miſtake not) are the three Points 
by which every 'Treaty ought to be examined, 
by theſe it onght to ſtand or fall, and in 
which-ever of theſe I view the preſent Treaty, 
F am forry to fay, I find no more Satisfaction 
than you. If there is any other fairer way of 
putting this important Queſtion to the Trial, 
I ſhould be glad to be informed. 


As to the firſt general Head, 


Is this Treaty Honourable ? with Reluctance 
T ſpeak out the Shame of my Country, it is 
far from Honourable. There is ſomething 
that ſhocks at firſt Sight, for it is written in 
the French Language, and all the Copies are in 
French, as is acknowledged by us in the Treaty 
itſelf, with an evident Conſciouſneſs of the 
Diſgrace. When I firſt dipt into it I really 
took it for a French Edict, and you perhaps 
85 15 55 will 
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will think I was not very much miſtaken: 
But beſides the unfavourable Appearance which 
it carries with it, as if dictated by the French, 
there is this farther Diſadvantage, that ſhould 
any Diſputes hereafter ariſe concerning the 
Signification of Phraſes and Expreſſions, who 
ſhall decide? Will you pretend to inform the 
French in the Meaning of their own Language? 
If our Miniſters were ſo poſſeſt of their own 
Zuffieiency as to reckon on any Advantage en- 
joyed by them over the French in their own 
Mother-tongue, T dare ſay the French were 
not wanting to flatter and encourage them in 
that Opinion. However ſome Inſtances per- 
haps of the great Accuracy obſerved in this 
Negotiation will hereafter appear. 


But what ſhall T ay ? What Words ſhall I 
find to expreſs the Grief which never ceaſes 
to riſe in my Breaſt, in reflecting on one par- 
ticular Circumſtance ? I heartily condole with 
you in that we have lived to ſee the day on 
which the old inveterate Enemies of this Coun- 
try have at laſt found the Means and Oppor- 
tullity of ſatiating the Envy, Hatred, and 

Malice, 


[6] 

Malice which they have ever borne to the 
Proſperity of Great Britain, by debaſing her 
Honour to their utmoſt Wiſhes. I need not 
tell you, that I have at this time the Hoſta- 
ges in View, It is a Meaſure univerſally con- 
demned by all Ranks and Degrees of Men, 
and the greateſt Part of even miniſterial People 
hang their Heads with Shame at the Mention 
of it. It is ſome Conſolation that they are not 
Men of the firſt Conſideration in any reſpect, 
and that thoſe of greater Conſequence had Spi- 
rit enough to refuſe to ſtand Repreſentatives 
of their Country's Diſgrace: It is fome Con- 
ſolation to ſee Spirit enough remaining in the 
Bulk of the People to reſent this Uſage: It is 
ſome Conſolation that our National Troops 
during the War loſt not the Credit of Per- 
ſonal Bravery : And again, it is an Aggravation 
that ſo brave a People, deſerving a better Fate, 
ſhould undergo ſo great an Ignominy. Good 
Gods ! were there no Means to be found for 
ſaving the Honour of Great Britain? If 
we had been intent on doing Buſineſs, and the 
real Execution of Treaties, was there not even 
a Neceſſity of demanding Hoſtages for Perfor- 

mance 
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mance of the Conditions relative to Dunkirk, 
eſpecially as the French never did fulfil the 
Treaty of Utrecht in that very eſſential 
Point of deſtroying the Jettes of the Canal, 
as they have amuſed us in this Affair conſtant- 
ly from time to time in a moſt ſhameful and 
abuſive manner, nor any time was fixt in the 
preſent Treaty for accompliſhing it. And if it 
ſhould be alledged that where no Time is 
mentioned, the Performance ought to be im- 
mediate, I would aſk, whence aroſe our Secu- 
rity that the French would conſtrue it in that 

| Senſe? I am ſure it wasa very unwarrantable 
Security : I would farther aſk, Hath this Article 
been yet performed or in any degree compli- 
ed with? I own I am very much afraid, from 

\F the Experience of former Times, it will be 
performed at no Time. 

But if our Care had gone as far only as 
ſaving Appearances and no farther ; might not 
Madras (for we had received no authentick Ac- 
count of the French having deſerted that Place) 
or what other Conqueſts the French might 
poſſibly have made in the Eaft-Indies have 
furniſh'd a reaſonable Pretence for a Reciproca- 
tion of Hoſtages ?- for the Detentipn of the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh Hoſtages is expreſsly ſtipulated till 
ſuch time as the French have certain and au- 
thentick Advice not only of the Reſtitution 
of the royal Iſle called Cape Breton, but of all 
the Conqueſts that the Arms or Subjects of 
his Britannick Majeſty may have made before 
or after the Signature of the Preliminaries, as 
well in the Eaſt as Weſt-Indies, Here the 
French themſelves give us Ground to ſtand up- 
on, with reſpe& to a Demand of mutual Hoſ- 
tages on the Footing juſt mentioned, and with- 
out all doubt we might have infiſted on it with 
ſufficient Reaſon . But Curſe on the proud 
Hearts of the French; they were reſolved to 
impoſe on us this Badge of Submiſſion, and 
we, (eternal Shame!) we! were mean enough 
to receive it. Without doubt you took No- 


tice of the Conſciouſneſs of Shame in our Mi- 


niſters, which ſo evidently appears in wording 


the gth Article; you took Notice how they 
ſhrink from the Diſgrace as from a Chaſtiſe- 


ment, which I ſpeak in ſome Sort to their 


Honour; for without a Senſe of Honour 
there can be no Senſe of Diſgrace. The 
Words with reſpect to the Reſtitutions are, 
as * is impoſſible from the Diſtance of the. 
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4 Country, that what concerns America can 
© | be effected at the ſame time” without men- 


tioning the Ea Indies, which they knew 
would give us an equal Claim to Hoſtages, 
tho' it is afterwards ſaid that the Hoſtages are 
to remain with France till ſhe receives Ad- 
vice that every thing is actually ſettled in the 
Eaft-Indies to her Satisfaction. But who can 
bear hearing with Patience the Defence made 
by the moſt profligate amongſt us of this ig- 
nominious Meaſure, that it is but a Punctilio, 
that we ſigned the Treaty bond Fide, with an 
entire Reſolution of making good our Engage- 
ments, and that therefore the Delivery of 
Hoſtages is of no Conſequence, is nothing more 
than 4 mere Form? I wondet they have not 
proceeded farther in the Manner of Sir Jobn 
PFalltaff, What is Honour? a Word. What is that 
Word Honour ? Air. And whether Air is formed 
into the Word Honour or Diſhonour, what 1s that 
to me? —— When the Romans were made by the 
Samnites to paſs under the Gallows (an Ex- 
ample which they had themſelves ſet by their 
own Practice in proſperous Times) it was not 
the bodily Hurt which they received, it was 
the Injury dane to the Majeſty of the Common- 
| r wealth 
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wealth which left them no Quiet till they 


had completed theit Revenge on the proud In- 


ſulters of the ſacred Honour of the State, con- 


ſcious how eſſential that Honour was to the 


Greatneſs to which they aſpired, to the Re- 


ſpect, Credit and Intereſt which they were re- 


ſolved to maintain amongſt their Neighbours. 


O! will that Time never return when the 
Name of an Engliſbman carried Reſpect with 


it amongſt the Allies of this Country, and Ter- 


ror amongſt its Enemies! Could an Uſurper 


heretofore, who one would have thought ſhould 
have cringed to foreign Powers, as ſtanding 


in need of their Favour, make the whole World 


acknowledge with Fear the Regard due to the 
Spirit and Bravery of Britons, and the Miniſ- 


try of a brave, juſt, and rightful Prince, reign- 


ing in the Affection of his Subjects, let it fall to 


the Ground? By what Means theſe ſtrange 


Events have been accounted for, you without 


doubt have before this time ſeen; the World 


is at preſent made to expect an Anſwer to that 
Account: All I ſhall fay is, that I ſhall be 


glad to lee it anſwered. 


J would willingly hope that this, dc 


with, the Affair of Maefiricht, the Diſmiſſion 
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of the Ruffians, and D—1—n of the Britiſh 
Merchants by the eighteenth Article, fills up 
the Meaſure of Shame, which Great Britain 
is to ſuffer on this Occafion; for though 
Diſhonour is certainly deducible from diſ- 
advantageous Terms in general 2 and parti- 
cularly from any Sacrifice which we make 
of our Allies; yet while I am on this Head, 

I ſhall confine myſelf to what is evidently cal- 
culated for leſſening the Honour of this Coun- 
try, what wounds her immediately and direct- 
ly in that tender Part. And I hope, what I 
have gone through of this Sort, is the whole; 
for I am loth to believe that the Opinion, of 
which our Merchants are ſo ſtrongly poſſeſt, 
is well founded; or, that there is any ſecret Arti- 
cle for repealing the Act of Parliament, prohibit- 
ing the uſe of Cambricks; for this would be tak- 
ing the Law from France like Vaſſals; this would 
be to veſt the K ing of France with more Power over 
us than the King of Great Britain enjoys; this 
would be the higheſt Species of Treaſon againſt 
the State. But I ſhall forbear expatiating on this 
Particular, fince nothing of this ſort appears in 
the Treaty, as publiſhed to the World, and I 
am reſolved to inſiſt on thoſe Points only, in 


C 2 | which 
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which I am warranted by ſufficient Authority; 
and a Seſſions or two will, I perſuade myſelf, 
convince thoſe Gentlemen of their Miſtake. 

As to the next Queſtion : Is this Treaty 
advantageous? I am at a Loſs to make up the 
Account of the Advantages ſecured to Great 
Britain in this Treaty, but by making Uſe of 
the old Practice of the Exchequer, where there is 
to be found an Account of Nichils or Nothing 
Worths; there are twenty four Articles in the 
preſent Treaty, I have examined them all, and 
the Advantages to Great Britain therein con- 
tained, amount exactly to twenty four Cy- 
phers. There is not a Britiſb Article among 
them; I am as well affected to the preſent 
Eſtabliſhment as any Man who lives under it, 
and yet I dare to ſay that there is not a Bri- 
tiſi Article amongſt them, though I have my 
Eye at this preſent writing on the nineteenth, 
relating to the Guaranty of the Succeſhon, &c. 
It is a mere Nichil, a mere Song: The Reaſons 
are ſo trite and obvious, that it would be im- 
pertinent in me to infiſt on them. And as 
for the Remnant of the Aſſiento Contract, it 
is ſo trifling, that I am told the Company will 
not accept it. 7 
It 
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It will without doubt be ſaid, that the Wat 
was attended with ill Succeſs by Land, and 
the Queſtion will be aſked, Could you expect 
that an unſucceſsful War ſhould be ſucceeded 
by an advantageous Peace ? Or in other Words, 
Did not their Victories entitle the Enemy to 
ſome Advantages? This Queſtion will be beſt 
anſwered by putting another Queſtion ; Did 
not the Succeſs of the Britiſb Nation by Sea, 
the Conqueſt of Cape Breton, what was rea- 
ſonably to be expected from that formidable 
Armament ſent to the Eaſt Indies, where the 
French left us to act at large, having no Force 
to oppoſe us, entitle Great Britain to ſome 
Advantages? Eſpecially as there was actually a 
great Change in the Face of Affairs on the 
Continent, as well with Reſpect to the Dutch 
as Ruſſians, And by the Confeſſion of our 
Miniſtry it appears, that © to have * penetrated 
into the Heart of Holland might have been 
* attended with untoward Circumſtances ; and 


* Sce Conſiderations on the Definitive Treaty, page 18. 
A Piece ſo exquiſitely well wrote, and of ſuch Authority, 
that it is generally thought the younger of the two Brothers, 
on this great Occaſion, dawbed his Fingers with Pen 
and Ink. 
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* to have puſhed the allied Army on the Side 
*« of Germany, would perhaps have determined 
© the Germanick Body.” If then their own. 
Account is to be depended on, the French were 
arrived at the Ne plus ultra of their Victories, 
and conſequently at that critical Time, when 
it was neceſſary for them to precipitate a Peace. 
But more powerful Motives ſtill remained, for. 
the French Trade was at the laſt Gaſp, the 
Nation Heart-fick in the Midſt of her Vic-: 
tories (as every Nation muſt be whoſe Trade, 
the only Root of Riches is cut off, which de- 
monſtrates the Advantage of Succeſs at Sea over 
that at Land) many Parts of France viſited with 
Famine, the People in general in ſuch Diſtreſs, 
that their loud Clamours invaded the Throne, 
while the Trade of Great Britain flouriſhed on 
the Ruin of that of her Enemies; and though 
the War on the Continent occaſioned great 
Draughts of Money from this Country, great 
Sums flowed into the Country from Captures 
made on the Spaniards and French. Did not 
theſe Circumſtances (I ſay) entitle Great Bri- 
tain to ſome Advantages? What then is the 
Conſequence of this State of Affairs, when we 
come to treat of an Accommodation ? Why 


we 
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we make Reſtitution of the Royal Iſland of 
Cape Breton, an Acquiſition infinitely more 
valuable than all the Conqueſts made by France, 
valuable for its healthy Air, its ſpacious and 
commodious Ports, the Strength of its Forti- 
fications, on which immenſe Sums have been 
expended by the French, and no inconſiderable 
ones by us, valuable for its Fruitfulneſs, and 
abundance of Pines fit for Maſts, as well as 
Oak of an immenſe Size, and other Timber. 
Valuable with Reſpect to the Fiſhery, ſince 
the French Writers themſelves ſay, that in 10 
Part of the World is the Cod Fiſhery carried 
on with better Succeſs ; valuable with Reſpect 
to Mines of excellent Coal, riſing in the 
Mountains, proper for ſupplying the Demands 
of America for that Commodity, (uſeful in 
all Parts to ſome Degree, in many Parts 
much wanted for common Fuel) and for furs 
niſhing a Nurſery of French Seamen, by em- 
ploying (as I am credibly informed they may 
do) upwards of fifteen hundred Sail in the 
Coal-Trade, valuable with reſpe& to its Situa- 
tion, as commanding the Navigation to Cana- 
da, at all Times a Bridle on the French in that 
Part of the World; and, in caſe of a War, of 

2 great 
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great Importance in any Atteinpts we mar 
make on Can ada; of great Importance to the 
Trade of Nova Scotia, and not ſo temote 
from the Great Bank; as not to be of ſome 
Conſequence in that reſpect. And there ſtill 
remains another Conſideration; for the French 
can over-run the Low-Countries at Pleaſure, can 
ſeize to-morrow what they give up to day; 
ſo that after having made a Surrender of Cape 
Breton (Which the French could have never 
taken but by Means of our Miniſtry, nor we 
ever hope to recover) we may ſee our Allies 
too, diveſted of that Country, which thro? our 
Compulſion the Empreſs-Queen has ſo dearly 
purchaſed by Ceſſions made in Taly to Don 
Philip, of Territories (which the French in 
vain uſed their utmoſt Efforts to conquer) 
and Reſtitutions to the Duke of Modena and the 
Genocſe—. I will leave it to your Judgment, if 
we have not renounced all Claim to the Iſlands 
of St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Tobago, tho' there 
is not the leaſt Word of this Ceſſion in the 
Treaty publiſhed by Authority, as the French 
have been very . buſy ever ſince the Peace in 
making Settlements there, without the leaſt 
Moleſtation from our Governor, who was uſed 
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to have it in Charge to repel by Force of Arms 
any Attempts of the French, for making Set- 
tlements in thoſe Parts. We engage likewiſe 
to reſtore whatever Places we ſhould poſſeſs our- 
ſelves of in that expenſive Expedition ſo lately 
furniſh'd out for the Eaſt- Indies. And to ſhew 
the Artifice of the French, and convince the 
World of the Ability and Sufficiency of our 
Miniſters, I will here take ſome little Retro- 
ſpe& of the Negotiation. The French propoſe 
a Ceſſation of Hoſtilities on the Footing of that 
of Auguſt the 19th 1712, and our Miniſters, 
notwithſtanding the Reproaches with which 
they conſtantly load the Authors of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, perſuaded that they could not err, 
while they trod in the Footſteps of thoſe great 
Maſters, readily and with great Security cloſe 
with the Propoſal, without conſidering the Dif- 
ference of Circumſtances at one time and the 
other, which conſiſted principally in this, that 
in 1712 we had formed no Deſigns in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and conſequently no Precaution 
was at that time neceſſary for thoſe Parts. 
According to the Treaty for a Ceſſation of Ho- 
ſtilities at Sea concluded at Paris 1712, 
and adopted at Aix 1748. it was fixt, with 

D telpect 
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reſpe& to Ships, Merchandize, and other Effects 
which might be taken at Sea, viz, * That 
the ſaid Ships and Merchandize or other Ef- 
fects, which may be taken in the Channel and 
in the North Sea after the Space of twelve Days 
from the Signature of the Suſpenſion, ſhould 
be reſtored reciprocally. That the Term ſhould 
be ſix Weeks for Prizes taken from the Chan- 
nel, the Britiſh Seas, and North Seas as far as 
Cape St. Vincent. 

And ſix Weeks more from that Cape to 
the Line, whether in the Ocean or the Me- 
diterranean. 

And laſtly, fix Months beyond the Line, 
and all other Parts of the World without any 
Exception, &c. 

At Land the Suſpenſion of Arms took place 
without any Exception, in fix Weeks, to be 
reckoned from the Signature of the Prelimina- 
ries. So that if we had at any Time (after 
the Expiration of the ſix Weeks, and yet be- 
fore there was any Poſſibility of preventing 
Hoſtilities in the Eaſt- Indies by tranſmitting 
Intelligence of what had paſs'd at Aix) made 


* See the Treaty, Annals of Q. Ann, Vol, XI. Page 204, 
and the Gazette of May the 7th, 1748. 
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any Deſcent on the Iſle of Bourbon, or at Pon- 
dicherry, we might, in ſome Senſe, have been 
faid to have fitted out a coſtly Armament to fight 


againſt ourſelves, as we muſt have made ample 


Reparation, by reſtoring whatever had been tak- 
en without any Diminution, which would inevi- 
tably ha ve entailed a conſiderable Expence on the 
Publick, and made the Blow recoil on ourſelves, 

And with regard to the Sea, as the Treaty 
ſays that Ships, Merchandize, and Effects taken 
at Sea after three Months from Cape St. Vincent 
to the Line, whether in the Ocean or Mediterra- 
nean ſhall be reſtored, and the word Ocean is 
uſed indefinitely, without confining it to the 
Weſtern or Atlantick Ocean, it comprehends the 
Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, lying on this Side of 
the Line; tho' in going there the Line muſt 
be twice croſſed. 

This Treaty was agreed on the zoth of 
April, an Account of it was publiſh'd in the 
beginning of June in the foreign Gazettes, 
when the Abſurdity could not fail ſtriking Peo- 
ple of the leaſt Diſcernment : It became pub- 
lick Talk, not to ſay a 7%; and our Mini- 
try, conſcious of the Overſight, endeavoured 


to patch it up by the Declaration of the 8th of 
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July, ſigned by the Plenipotentiaries of their 
Britannick and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, and 
of the States-General ; by which it is agreed, 
that the Conqueſts made before the zoth 
of April, or which ſhall be made fince, 
ſhall be reſtored ; that is to ſay, thoſe in the 
Weft- Indies, in the State they were in fix 
Weeks after the zoth of April, and thoſe 
made, or which might be made in the Eaſt- 
Indies in the State they ſhall be on the 3oth of 
October. How great Care has been taken ſince 
the Signature of the Preliminaries for putting 
Things on a clear and unexceptionable Foot, 
with reſpe to Ships, Merchandize, and Effects 
which might be taken in the Indian Seas on 
this ſide the Line after the Expiration of ſix 
Weeks, and before the Expiration of ſix 
Months, I will not take on me to ſay: Nor 
do I remember to have ever ſeen the Declara- 
tion of the 21ſt of May, mentioned in the 
Definitive Treaty. Neither a Defire to gratify 
Spleen, nor to mortify the Pride of the Mini- 
ſtry who have been ſo eager, even at the Ex- 
pence of a Character infinitely more valuable, 
to catch at the Fame of Abilities from an 
Account, which by no Means entitles them to 
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it, had any Share in my Motives for mention- 
ing this Affair; but I own I was willing to 
give an Inſtance of the Preſumption and Self- 
ſufficiency of Men, who did not ſtand in need 
of the Advice of the great Council of the Na- 
tion upon the whole, or any part of this Treaty, 
though fitting at the Time of their Negotia- 
tion. Nor is it poſſible on this Occaſion to 
forget that ever-memorable Proclamation of the 
6th of Auguſt, 1748, enjoining a Ceſſation of 
Hoſtilities between Spain and Great Britain to 
be obſerved after the End of twelve Days, to be 
computed from the 17th of June Old Stile, 
which was near ſix Weeks before the Date of 
the Proclamation. And even the Proclamation 
of May the yth enjoining a Ceſſation of Hoſti- 
lities with France after the End of twelve Days, 


to be computed from the 19th of April Old 


Stile, is, though in a leſs Degree, liable to 
the like Objection. Nor is there any Excuſe 
to be drawn for this Delay from the Time 
employed in the Exchange of the Ratifica- 
tions ; for at that rate the Proclamation ought 
not to have come out ſo early as the 7th of 
May, for the Ratifications were exchanged on 
the 2 1ſt of May. But what affects me with 
the greateſt Concern, as being of the utmoſt 
1 3 Conſequence 
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[ 22/1] 
Conſequence to our Country is, that by this 
Treaty we reſtrained our Hand, ready to give 
the finiſhing Stroke to the Trade of France, and 
allowed her Time to revive that Rivalſhip, by 
which we have found ourſelves ſo aggrieved, 
ſo hard preſt, and in ſeveral Reſpects under- 


mined for many Years paſt. Had we been at 


the Expence of continuing the War with Vi- 
gour a little longer, her 'Trade in all its Branches 
had neceſſarily died away, and had been irre- 
trievably loſt, as it would have been before the 
Date of the preſent Treaty, had the War been 
properly conducted. France lay at our Mercy in 
this important Point, actually lay at our Feet; and 
yet we relinquiſh this mighty Advantage, we raiſe 
France from this deſperate State, we grant her 
all ſne could deſire, without ſtipulating any one 
Advantage for our Mother- Country, and are left 
by our Miniſtry unaided, unadvanced in any ſin- 
gle reſpect, to fit down under the ſad Reflection 
of being involved in many Millions of Debt, in- 
curred by this treacherous and deluſory War. 
The new Life which the Trade of France 
will receive from this Treaty will farther ap- 
pear, as I come to ſpeak of the Diſadvantages 
under which we have concluded a Peace with 
| | 5 Spain; 
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Spain; ſince by this Treaty we have in Effect left 
the French Heirs to our Spaniſh Trade; for we 
have ſuffered the Treaty of Commerce conclud- 
ed at Madrid between Great Britain and Spain, 
the 14th of Decemb. 1715 to fall to the Ground, 
for want of renewing and confirming it at 
Aix, where the Opportunity offered, and it 
might have eaſily been done before the Con- 
cluſion of the Peace; in conſequence of which 
Default the Spaniard have loaded our Goods 
with heavier Duties, and Goods lately im- 
ported into Spain by ſome of our Merchants, 
inſtead of being vended, actually remain at this 
time ſhut up in the Spamſb Warehouſes for 


want of paying thoſe Duties, while the Mer- 


chants are ſeeking Redreſs. And what Re- 
dreſs are they likely to find? We ſtand now 
upon the Footing of the Treaty of Commerce 
concluded with Spain at Utrecht in 1713; 
and tho the Treaty of Madrid in 1667 ſays, 
© That no new Cuſtoms or Duties whatſo- 
< ever ſhall be taken or encreaſed other than 


© thoſe which the Natives themſelves, and 


ce all other Strangers are obliged to pay; yet 
we can claim no Benefit from that Treaty, 
but conformable to the Alterations made by 

| | ſubſequent 
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24 
ſubſequent Treaties, and our Agreements ſubſiſt- 
ing therein. The Caſe, in ſhort, is this; the 
Old Duties, paid under different Denomina- 
tions, after Allowances of Gratias, &c. a- 
mounted on ſome Goods to Eight and a half, 
on others to Nine and a half per Cent. in the 
Kingdom of Caſtile, where they were higher 
than in Valencia, Arragon and Catalonia; but 
by an explanatory Article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht we made a Compoſition, agreeing to 
pay 10 per Cent. in general, on all Goods in 
Lieu of the Old Duties, excluſive of the Rights of 
Alcavalas, Cientos, &c. which are expreſsly ex- 
cepted, and for which we lie entirely at the 
Mercy of the King of Spain. Why then 
what have we to complain of? If other Na- 
tions continue to pay the Old Duties can we 
raiſe an Outcry, becauſe our own fooliſh 
Compoſition amounts to more ? It Spain had 
lowered the Old Duties on the Goods of o- 
ther Nations, we might have laid in ſome Claim 
with a better Grace; but Spain making no 
Alteration in the Old Duties, and doing no- 
thing more than holding us to our Compoſition 
for thoſe Old Duties, what can we complain 
of but our own Indiſcretion ? And that you 
may 
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may be the better fätisfiect of tny treating this 
Sabject with Tmpartidlity, 1 beg leave to 
remind yott of the Opititon given by the Mer: 
chants themſelves after the Conclufion bf the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and ef the Reſolution of 
the Houſe 6f Lords, and their Repreſentation to 
the Throne, which is t6 this Effect, · That up- 
„on the Exativination of the Merchants at 
« gur Bur, and peruſing and conſidering ſe- 
« yetal Reprefentations and Papers laid before 
« ys by your Commiſſioners of Trade, it ap- 
«« pears to us, that the carrying on the Trade 
r between your Majeſtys Dominions and 
gain on the Foot of the preſent Treaty 
« of: Commerce, as it ſtands ratified with the 
e three explanatoty Articles, is attended with 
© mnfuperable Difficulties, and therefore we 
« do humbly befeech' your Maje®y to uſe 
r efe&tual Means for procuring. ſuch Altera- 
c tiotis'to be made in the ſame, as may ren- 
«© der the ſaid Trade practicable and beneficial 
e to your Majeſty's People,” Theſe' Difficul- 
ties were removed by the Treaty of Madrid, 
1715, And yet, notwihſtanding we had the 
Experience of late Times to direct us, this 
Treaty of Aix replateb us upon tliat old F oot, 
E ſo 


1 
ſo condemned by that ſolemn Authority which 
J have juſt quoted. What the Reaſon was, 


why the Spaniſh Merchants are laid under 
theſe Hardſhips, I will not pretend to ſay. I 
will venture to ſay that they will meet with no 
Redreſs, till they have ſuffered irreparable Da- 
mage; for when the Markets of Spain are 
glutted with French and other Goods, pur 
chaſed by the return of their Treaſure from 
the Weſt-Indies, what remains for our Mer- 
chants in Spain, but to let their Goods lie to 
be eaten up by Moths? | 
When I look'd upon the eighteenth Article - 
of the Treaty relating to the Claims of His 
Britannick Majeſty, as Elector of Hanover, on 
the Crown of Spain, I could not believe my 
own Eyes; I queſtioned if I- was not in a 
Dream or Deluſion. What an old antiquated 
Debt of Ages paſt, extracted out of ſome muſty. 
half. rotten worm-eaten Papers; or, as ſome ſay, 
not exiſting at all, to be ſubſtituted in the 
Place of a Debt acknowledged by Spain on a 
ſtated Account to be due to our Merchants! 
I turned with great Impatience to the Liſt of. 
the Plenipotentiaries prefixed to the Treaty, 1 
found there was no Electoral Plenipotentiary 


at 


: . 
at Aix, J found that the Treaty was conduct- 
ed by a B— N—. My Wonder en- 
creaſed; I did not know what to believe, and 
what not to believe. But I have been fince 
informed, - that ſuch was the Obſtinacy and 
Rancour of Spain, with reſpect to the Britiſh 
Merchants, that ſhe would not bear hearin g 
any thing on that Head ; that the Reſolution 
of our Miniſters to inſiſt, and Addreſs to pro- 
cure Satisfaction in a direct and open way failing, 
they had Recourſe to low Cunning, and ob- 
tained the Payment of a like Sum to his 
Britanick Majeſty as Elector of Hanover, up- 
on an old Score; but with this View, that 
the Money ſhould really and truly be paid over 
to the Britiſb Merchants, who are ſaid at this ve- 
ry Hour to be very ſanguinein Expectation of re- 
ceiving a Dividend each in Proportion to the Da- 
mages ſuſtained. As I know you are very delicate 
in your Points of Faith, I have taken particular 
Care not to give you an improbable Story. How- 
ever as nothing of this Sort appears in the Trea- 
ty, I have ventured to affirm that there is not 
a Britiſh Article in the whole. 

It is faid that the Prench on their part give 
up all they had taken. This isnot a Fact, 
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they took fortify'd Towns, they reſtoge Towns 
demoliſh d. They properly exchange a Coun- 
try plundered and ruined by their Conqueſts, 
for a Country which they were got able to con- 
quer, for the Dutchies of Parma, Placentia 
and Gugſtalla, and the States, Countries, Placgs 
and Forts, taken from the Dyke of Madaus 
and the Republic of Genoa during the War. 
And how falſe the Aſſertion is, that France 
gains nothing for herſelf is evident from what 
has been already ſaid concerning the Iſlands in 
the We/i-Indies. Doth not ſhe gain a very 
conſiderable Point with reſpe& to the Stipula- 
tions for Duzkirk on the Land Side; and th, 
in Conſideration of our departing from the 
Treaty of Utrecht as far as regards the Land 
Side, it really and truly intended. that 
the Place ſhould be put upon the Footing of 
that Treaty on the Sea-fide, why was there no 
Proviſion. made againſt the Repetition of that 
Abuſe, with, which Great Britain had already 
been repeatedly, treated in this Affair? France 
engaged twice to demoliſh, the Jettes of the Ca- 
nal of Dunkirk, once at Utrecht in Terms ſuf- 
ficiently clear and expteſſiue; and again, at the 
Hague January the 4th, 17 17, in Terms as plain, 
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as particular and deſcriptive as could poſſibly 
be found, and yet in bath Inſtances evaded the 
Execution of thoſe ſolemn Engagements. Af- 
ter ſuch Experience, how comes it to paſs 
that (if we were to make that Sacrifice of 
Cape Breton to the French} it was not ſtipu- 
lated. that the Ruin of the Port of Dun- 
kirk ſhould in the firſt place be entirely ef- 
ſected by levelling the Jettes with the Shore? 
While the Jettes remain, the French will al- 
ways have a Port; while they remain, tho 
the Port ſhould be filled up, they would ſoon 
recover it, in Conſequence of what they will 
chim from our Conceſſions on the Land-ſide ; 
for the Strength of the Place on the Land- 
fide confifts principally in a very wide Moat 
made at a confiderable Diſtance beyond the 
eld Works, and ſupplied from the Canals of 
Furnes, La Moere, Wynoxberg and Bourbourg, 
which. on Occaſions are diſcharged thro the 
Sluice- of Dunkirl, and by the Diſcharge will 
Clear the Port as long as the Jettes ſtand, And 
as, Great Bxinais receives nothing by this Trea- 
ty (for I will net call Madraſi any thing; we 
have a Fleet to command it) ſhe. had ſtill the 
greater Renn te demand the Demolition of 
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the Works of Dunkirk previous to the Reſti- 
tution of Cape Breton, or any Conqueſt in the 
Eafi-Indies. To expect it afterwards, was to 
be fond of Impoſition to the laſt Degree; was 
it poſſible our Miniſters, who have lately ſo 
plumed themſelves on their Cleverneſs, could 
expect it? Upon the whole, conſidering the 
flight ſuperficial manner in which the Affair of 
Dunkirk is touch'd upon in this Tranſaction, I 
believe you will be of Opinion, that it was 
never intended (on the Part of the French, 1 
mean ; for on the Part of our own Mi- 
niſters one cannot ſuppoſe ſo much Wickedneſs 
and Treachery) that any more Regard ſhould 
be paid to this 18th Article relating to Dunkirk, 
than to the Title of his Britannick Majeſty to 
the Crown of France, which is ſuffered to 
ſtand in the Preamble of the Treaty, The Words 
too of this Article are liable to Chicane, but 
as I have already ſhewn them to be ineffectual, 
I will not enter into that kind of Diſputation. 
Doth not France gain too immenſe Strength, 
not only by the Opportunity which ſhe finds 
for the Recovery of her Trade, but by the 
tooting, on which ſhe has ſettled the Affairs of 
Europe? The Republic of Genoa, the King of 

eee 
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the two Sicilies, the Duke of Parma, &c. the 
Duke of Modena all united in the Intereſt of 
France. What a formidable Alliance is here 
formed on the Side of Tal)? Nor can the 
French Alliance ever be departed from by the 
King, of Prufia, who muſt always look on 
France as his Anchor, as his beſt Security for 
the Conqueſts'made on the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and guaranty'd to him by the preſent Treaty. 
Has not France in a manner ſubjected the 
Low-Countries to her Arms for Ages to come 
by the Demolition of the ſtrong Towns on 


the Frontier ? Has not ſhe opened her way 


into Germany by the Demolition of Fribæurg 
a Town of the laſt Importance ? Nor is the 


Demolition of Demont for opening a way into 
Taly to be forgotten. The Ceſſions as well 


as Reſtitutions to be made to the Allies 
of France, are to be accompanied with all the 


Ammunition and Artillery. And the Duke 


of Modena is intitled to Satisfaction in ready 


Nature ſoever, carried off or converted into any 


other Form during the War. But the Towns 


of Mons, Aetb, Oudenarde and Menin are to be 
__ up to the Allies of Great Britain wi ith 


| out 


Money for the Moveables and Effects, of what 
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ont the Artillery, The Words ate very te- 
markable: The Towns of Mens, Azth, &c. 
the Fortifications whereof have been demo- 
kſir d, arc to be given up without the Artillery. 
Doth the Streſs of the Reaſon lie in this, that it 
would be inconvenient for the French to te- 


ſtore the Artillery, which they had removed? If 


this ſort of Argument drawn frem Inconvenience 
is admitted at all, it would be good againſt any Re- 
ſtitution. Or is it meant, that the greater the 
Injury, the leſs ought to be the Redreſs? or is it 
founded on any fecret Agreement, that theſe 
Towns ſhall never again be re- fortified? And has 
the King of France granted his Permiſſion, that 
Courtray (which was likewiſe demoliſh'd, tho not 
included in this particular Rerital) may again be 
refortified, when the Empreſs or ker Poſterity can 
find the Means? France has provided for her 
Allies at the Expence of her Enemies, has ſtrength- 
ened herſelf in the fame Degree as ſhe has weak 
ened? them, and rendered herſelf reſpectable by 
all Europe; I will not draw” the Contraſt to 
this Account, let me rather draw a vr over” 
the Diſgraces of my Country — 
To excuſe this precipitate Step of e 
ing a Prace on theſe diſidrantageous Terms, 
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the Inability of the Nation to carry on the 
War, and the late Fall on the Price of Sub- 
ſcriptions for advancing Money to the Public 
on Parliamentary Funds, is urged. It is no 
Secret that at the Court end of the Town 
many low Tools of Power, as well as ſome 
others utterly unable, and well known to be 
utterly unable to anſwer their Engagements, 
were let, (for you muſt know it was a, Favour 
to be admitted, notwithſtanding the /uppoſed 
Difficulty of raiſing the Money) were let into 
a Share of the Subſcriptions, who took them 
with a View of making a Profit by ſelling 
them before the Days fixt for Payment. 18 
took Air, as it is no Wonder it ſhould; the 
monied Men, of whom theſe Subſcribers intend- 
ed to make their Market, reſolved on the other 
Hand to make their Market of tlie Subſcribers: 
They ſtood aloof, well aſſured that the Subſcribers 
would bring Neceſſity with them to Market, and 


that they ſhould ſet their own Price on the 8ub- 
ſcriptions, which accordingly happened. But it is 
well known, that the Subſcriptions diſpoſed of 
at the City-end of the Town, where it was 
really meant that the Money ſhould be raiſed, 
were punctually performed by the Subſcribers. 
2 F And 
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And as you live remote in the Country, I 
will give you ſome Account of what is gene- 
rally ſaid on this Occaſion; for though I am 
in general an Enemy to Refinement, and Sup- 
poſitions not grounded, or at leaſt ſtrongly cor- 
roborated, by Matters of Fact, yet this I think, 
is not unſupported. They ſay it is evident that 
our Miniſtry was reſolved on making a Peace, 
that they were reſolved on enhancing the Va- 
lue of the Peace, by ſome Events for which 
they were determined to make Way, previous 
to the Peace; that they accordingly concerted 
Meaſures with the——for——of Maeſtricht, 
that this is evident not only from their ſtrange 
Inattention to the ſtrong Inſtances made by 
Bathiam, in his Letter of the 31ſt of Fanu- 
ary, offering to undertake its Defence at the 
Peril of his Head, but when Chanclos, con- 
trary to their Expectation, by a Meaſure in 
which he was not warranted, put the Town 
in ſome State of Defence, great Opportuni- 
ties of relieving the Place were unaccountably 
loſt, and Orders at laſt ſent the Governor to 
ſurrender the Town, though till ready and 
willing to defend it. So far Things ſeem to 
be clear, for nothing can be more idle than 
I V 
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that empty Sound of Words, that Maeſtricht 
was delivered up, left a Shade ſhould be 
caſt on the Victories of Count Saxe. Had 
Count Saxe been baffled in the Siege of Mae/- 
tricht by any Act of War, it had been inglori- 
ons, but it could not caſt the leaſt Shadow on 
his Honour, to have been prevented from taking 
it by a Peace. Now fay they, it is no Breach 
of Charity, after tracing them in their low 
Cunning in the Affair of Magſtricht, and by 
judging from ſimilar Actions, to believe that 
they contrived to. lower the Price of the Sub- 
{criptions, in Order to make uſe of that Cir- 
cumſtance as an Argument that Great Britain 
was under a Neceſſity of putting an End to 
the War on any Terms, and to enhance the 
Value of the Peace. It has already appeared 
in what Condition France was for carrying on 
the War: And as to Great Britain, this Ar- 
gument for Peace, drawn from the exhauſted 
State of the Nation, is ſo blended with the 
ſeeming, though miſtaken Intereſt of ſuch 
Numbers of People who look no farther than 
the preſent Inſtant, that if it had been urged 
at any Point of Time paſt, it would have had 
mare than its due Weight. But if this is now 
| Ws: 1 really 
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really the State of the Nation, what an Aggra- 
vation is it of that cruel Conduct of our Mi- 
niſtry in diſconcerting (while any Strength re- 
mained) every Plan of Operation, and rejecting 
every Overture of Peace? What an Aggrava- 
tion is it of that Profuſion or Rapaciouſneſs 
with which the Public Money has been either 
ſquandered or purloined during this War ; fince 
if any Gentleman will give himſelf the Trouble 
of conſulting the Journals of Parliament, where 
the Expences of Queen Anne's War are parti- 
cularly and minutely entered, he will find that 
during this War we have paid in ſome In- 
ſtances two or three times more, in others 
four or five times more, than we paid in the 
Queen's War, for the very ſame Things ? What 
an Aggravation is it of that mercileſs Uſage 
with which the People of Great Britain have 
been treated, on whom near ſeven Millions were 
raiſed for the Year 1748, though a Peace was 
evidently pre-determined ? As great however 
as our Expences have been, it is a mere Jeſt 
to ſay that fix or ſeven Millions (and for that 
Sum you might have prolonged the War two 
Years, ſince the Money was actually raiſed for 
the Year 1748, though a pacifick Year) would 
| have 
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have abſolutely ruined the Nation, eſpecially 
as ſhe would have been ſo much benefited by 
the Ruin of the French Trade, which would 
have been completely effected within that Time 
in the Eaſt and Weft Indies, in the Levant and 
Mediterranean, and every other Part of the 
World whatever. I could bring many Things 
in Support of what is here advanced, concern- 
ing the Practicability of carrying on the War, 
if the low Intereſt on which the Money was 
raiſed for the Year 1748, amounting together 
with the Value of the Premium to not 4/. 10s. 
per Cent. was not ſufficient to ſatisfy any im- 
partial Man on that Head. As to the Gua- 
ranty of the EleQtorate, I will ſay but little; 
for tho' there are who complain greatly that 
it defeats the Intention of the Act of Settlement, 
yet the Arguments, which they alledge in Sup- 
port of that Poſition, tho' ſtrong, appear liable 
to Evaſion. 


The next Queſtion is, 

Has this Peace the Marks of Durability ? 
For if we have foregone all thoſe Benefits, 
which we might have reaped by a ſhort Con- 
tinuance of the War, to obtain an uncertain 
25 | Peace; it will be a great Ag- 
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gtavation of our Misfortunes, and will add 
to our Diſgrace, And yet it is to be ap- 
prehended that France, after having put her 
Marine in Order, and in ſome degree re- 
paired other Damages enfuing from a War, 
will preſume on her Succeſs, will preſume 
on the Indignities to which Great Britain 
has ſubmitted by this Treaty, will purſue her 
Blow, and add Inſult to Inſult, carrying her- 
ſelf with that Height of Pride, as if the Ge- 
nius of France had gained the Aſcendant over 
the Genius of Great Britain, till ſhe provoke 
the Briti/h Spirit to a new War. Nor is this 
Peace in any other Reſpect calculated to pre- 
vent future Broils; but on the contrary the 
Seeds of new Diſturbances are evidently pre- 
ſerved, Our Right to the Demolition of the 
Works of Dunkirk on the Sea-fide is not ex- 
preſsly given up, the Means of coming at that 
Right are given up; nor was there Courage in 
our Miniſtry to fix that Affair either one way 
or the other. We are on ſuch a Footing with 
Spain, in reſpect to the Treaty of Commerce 
of 1713, that no one can think any ſolid 


Foundation of Amity laid between the two 
Nations. Nor can I paſs over in Silence the 
Neglect 
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Neglect of not expreſsly declaring that the 
Allies ſhould be at Liberty to re-fortify Mons, 
Aeth, Oudenarde and Menin : No one can now 
doubt that France would immediately take 


Umbrage in caſe of ſuch an Attempt, would 
complain of Defigns formed on her State, and 
with her Arms diſturb the Works; if nothing 
of this ſort ſhould happen, it is more owing 
to the Inability of the Empreſs than the Care 
of the Treaty ; however it is far from an Im- 
poſſibility to put the Affairs of the Low Coun- 
tries in a better Condition, and after ſome Time 
and proper Regulations to raiſe Funds for mak- 
ing thoſe Places defenſible. But I know not 
how to expreſs to you the Amazement which 
I was under when I perceived that nothing 
was provided to remedy that Evil which gave 
Riſe to the laſt War, and in the common 
Courſe of Things muſt inevitably produce ano- 
ther. Is it not aſtoniſhing that we ſhould at the 
Time of our Negotiation have rode triumphant 
in the Seas of the Eaft and Weſt Indies, of 
Africa and Europe, abſolute Lords of the Ocean, 
and yet could not procure that fingle Naval 
Advantage, or rather that common Juſtice that 
our Ships ſhould go free from the Search of 
the Spaniard ? | : Is 
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Is it poſſible that we could not obtain an 
Exemption from the Tyranny, Inſults and 
Depredations of a People whom we had hum- 
bled to that degree, whoſe Fleets and Mer- 
chants Veſſels (to uſe the Expreſſion of the 
Durch Admiral) we had fwept from off the 
Seas? Having theſe Things i in View, you cannot 
avoid acknowledging the great Feafibility, which 
there was at Aix, of ſecuring Satisfaction to the 
Nation in this important Point; nor can theſe 
Events fail bringing to your Memory the Ad- 
dreſſes with reſpect to a future Treaty, ſent from 
both Houſes of Parliament to the Throne, re- 
1 < their Reliance on his Majeſty, 

© that effectual Care will be taken, that the 
« Freedom of Navigation in the American 
«© Seas may be fully fecured and eſtabliſh'd 
« for the future ; and that his Majeſty's Sub- 
.« jets may enjoy unmoleſted their undoubt- 
« ed Right of navigating and trading to and 
* from any part of his Majeſty's Dominions, 
„ without being liable to be ſtop'd, viſited, or 
e ſearch'd on the open Seas, as the on/y Means 
© to preſerve upon a laſting Foundation a good 
* Correſpondence and Friendſhip between the 
two Crowns.” And again, Nov. the 23d, 1739, 
that 
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that his Majeſty would not make any Peace, 
Treaty, or Agreement with the King of Spain, 
unleſs that Prince gives up all Right and Pre- 
tenſions whatever to viſit, ſearch, or moleſt any 
of the Britiſh Ships trading to the Weſt- Indies. 
How comes it then to paſs that wherever the 
Senſe of Parliament has been declared, it is a 
conſtant Rule with theſe People to go in direct 
Oppoſition to it? Is it the Effect of Exulta- 
tion in the Enjoyment of their hitherto unli- 
mited Power? Or, is there a Deſign formed 
of debaſing the Honour of P———, of ren- 
dering its Wiſdom and Authority contempti- 
ble in the Eyes of the People? Can the 
be prevailed on to fay and unſay, to do and 
undo, to approve and diſapprove back wards and 
forwards, again and again the very ſame things ? 
Or is it expected that we ſhould transfer that 
Dependance and Confidence which we uſed to 
repoſe in the great Council of the Nation to 
theſe Guardians of Britiſh Honour, theſe Con- 
ſervators of our Rights and Liberties? I own I 
am at a Loſs, nor can I ſee for what Purpoſe 
theſe Meaſures are calculated but to confound 
the common Senſe of Mankind; for theſe 


Cz Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen would take it in extreme ill Part, 
if one ſhould ſuppoſe, that their Memory and 
Ability failed them to ſo great a degree in 
theſe Tranſactions. But that you may be 
informed of what paſſeth here, J muſt tell 
you it is ſaid by ſome that there is a Trea- 
ty of Commerce with Spain on the Car- 
pet at preſent, while others fay, this Report 
proceeds from Miniſterial Artifice; for that, 
as Things of the greateſt Importance in this 
Country are look d upon as a nine: days Won- 
der only, and the Buſineſs is to weather 
the Storm during that Time, the Miniſtry for 
this end endeavour, by feeding the People's 
Expectation, and amuſing them with ſome- 
thing which remains to be done to leſſen their 
Reſentment againſt the preſent Treaty till they 
get it approved. But if there is another Trea- 
ty for the Purpoſes ſuggeſted in Agitation, I 
look on it in a very different Light, and very 
far from furniſhing an Excuſe for the Mea 
ſures of our Miniſtry; on the contrary, it 
is an - irrefragable Proof (if farther Proof 
was neceſſary) of what has been laid to their 
Charge, that they have concluded a Peace 
7 
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en a diſhonourable, diſadvantageous and un- 
certain Foot, and by thoſe Means ſacrificed the 
Britiſh Intereſt, and put this Country in the 
Hands of her Enemies; for the Reſt abſo- 
lutely depends on them. We have figned a 
Treaty, and if we have any regard to Things 
human or divine, we muſt obſerve it. If we 
have neglected to renew our Treaties of Com- 
merce, Spain is no farther engaged. If we have 
left undecided the free Navigation of the A- 
merican Seas, Spain is not obliged to declare 
herſelf on that Head, ſhe may ſuſpend the Ex- 
erciſe of her pretended Right till ſhe ſees afit 
Opportunity to exert it when we may diſpute 
it by another War. Viewing Things in this 
Light, can any one be fo fooliſhly fond of Im- 
poſition to believe that Spain, whom we have 
haraſſed and irritated by nine Years War, ſo late- 
ly our declared Enemy, and at preſent very far 
from our Friend, as her preſent Meaſures evi- 
dently ſhew, will be induced by fine Speeches to 
neglect the French, by whom ſhe has been fo 
powerfully ſupported againſt us, to whom ſhe 
owes the Eſtabliſhment of Don Philip in 
Hay, and grant us thoſe Advantages in Trade, 


which 


L 
which we ſhall aſk ; upon repreſenting that at 
Aix, we did not rightly underſtand what we 

were upon, and praying Relief like Hfants, 
who have done an Act of which they were 
not competent Judges? Will that Conduct 
which was ſo deficient at Aix, be more preva- 
lent at Madrid under greater Diſadvantages ? 
will ain merely to gratify a late Foe, renounce 
that Dominion which ſhe claims over the A 
merican Seas, and has defended at ſo great an 

= Expence? No. If the now grants, we muſt 
| pay what /be ſhall reckon an Equivalent. We 

\ | muſt now purchaſe, what we might have late- 
ly demanded at Aix, and if we had demanded 
with a proper Spirit, muſt have obtained. May 
Gibraltar never be that Purchaſe! My Heart 
forebodes ill, tho the Miniſterial Efforts made 
in the City by Means of an eminent Citizen, 
have had no other Effect than to recoil on him- 
ſelf. Heavens! Will the Diſgraces and Cala- 
mities of this Country never have an End! 


After having look'd on all Sides, I can ſee no 
Probability of the Permanency of this Peace but 
from one Quarter, our Inability of re- cmmenc- 


ng 


* * 
2 2 * 
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a War, and that Load of wnaccountable 
Debt, with which we are ſhackled, while Inte- 


reſt like a Vultur knaws our Heart, And 
upon this ſingle Conſideration I recant ; I own 
it deſtroys all I have before infiſted upon; I ac- 


knowledge our Miniſtry have effeQually pro- 
| vided for the Peace of this Country. 


I am ſorry to have recalled to your Remembrance 
by my Recital ſuch a Train of ill Conſequences 
as muſt flow from this Treaty, I am ſorry to 
have excited ſo much Concern as muſt natural- 
ly riſe in a Breaſt warm like yours with Pa- 
triot Zeal, by contemplating fot a while the 
Diſhonour and Misfortunes of our common 
Parent ; but it was in Obedience to your Com. 
mands, and if there is any Conſolation in hav. 
ing a Companion to ſhare in your Concern, 
you may be well aſſured I heartily ſympathize 
with you. 
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